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Doxiadis, C, A. The building of a new Iraq. HIB - GA : 23 
(APXITEKTONIKH, 1957, vol. 1:1, pp. 24-28, p. 297 
with illus., plans, diagrs.) 

The tect is Greek, accompanied by an English B 
summary which is reproduced below. ; 711.11 (56)- 


"The Government of Iraq has bestowed on our office the honour of inviting 
us as advisers for the study of its ekistic problems and the policy and 
program which must be adopted. This work started in August 1955 andis . 
directed from our Athens and Baghdad Offices by a team of approximately 100 
architects, civil engineers, topographers and other experts. Most of them 
are Iraqis. and Greeks but there is a smaller number of Americans, Austrians 
and Italians. Our senior consultant is Mr. Jacob Crane of the USA’ 


The problems that confront Iraq are enormous, but they are faced by the 
Government of the country with courage. system and imagination. 


The program, which has already been approved, covers the works which must 
be carried out during the next 25 years and provides definite solutions and 
plans of action for the first six years. This program covers all the aspects 
of the ekistic problem, general ekistic policy, town-planning, housing, 
buildings, city installations, creation of villages, reform of the country- 
side, etc. 


This program also provides for administrative, legal and economic measures 
which must be adopted, the production of building materials, the training of 
artisans and the establishment of a research center. 


The program of the Iraqi Government is included in a seven volume study, 
a few copies of which have circulated, but is now being printed for wider 
circulation. One of the most interesting aspects of the program is the 
creation of a new way of life for the big urban centers. 


We give in brief the rules which we had to keep in mind for the formation 
of the Communities. The basic element in the formation of the Communities is 
the house-type. With this as a basis the first community unit is formed, the 
small neighbourhood or Community Class I, which consists of 10-15 houses. and 
which has a small gossip square, the place where women gather with their in- 
fant children to talk and gossip. 


Community Class II, that is a bigger community with 60-100 families, is 
formed out of several minor communities of Class I. This is a larger neigh- 
bourhood, the centre of which is a bigger square where children, — 
enough to go away from their mothers, can gather and play. 


The communities of Class I and II consist of the same type of families, with 
the same social and economic characteristics. 


Several of these communities brought together form a major community which we 
call Community Class III. It has an average number of about 300 families and the 
centre of it is the elementary school with some bigger square close to it where 
children and adults gather in the different hours of the day. This community 
may have two or sometimes even three types of families belonging to one or 
two income groups. 


When planning all these communities we have to try and create what we call 
a human community, that is a community where people can live happy their com- 
munity life, that is coordinated in many ways. One example is that we try 
to avoid bringing car traffic inside the communities. When the community is 
a low-income one then only very few roads come into it and they are dead-end 
roads, Children can move from their houses towards the schools and people 
can move towards the market place at the centre of the community without 
crossing any car traffic. If the community is a higher-income one then cars 
reach every house but always through dead-end streets so that childreen and 
grown-ups will never be bothered in their normal life by cars going at a 
high speed and no dangers will be created for the people inside these com- 
munities. 


| 
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p. 298 


Several communities Class III, IV or V form a major community of Class IV 
which is really the first independent town planning unit with an average number 
of 1.000 families. The centre of these communities is formed by a market, a 
mosque and some administrative communal recreational, public health and other 
buildings. It is in this community that we can bring sports ground, public 
baths and a public park. Movements towards the centre of this community are © 
kept for the pedestrians whilst*movements to the outside are both for pedestrians 
and cars. This community is surrounded by high-speed car traffic avenues. 

This is really the community which is best for the formation of major town 
planning schemes. With this community as a basis, major communities of Class 
V or even Class VI can be formed with major administrative and commercial 
centres, with cinemas, hospitals and other facilities which are not possible 
at- the level of Community Class IV. 


In all our effort we have tried to create human communities of several 
degrees which gradually transfer people from the family life inside the 
family house to the national life of a whole nation through a system of com- 
munities which coordinate a happy life inside them and coordinate function 
from the single house to the biggest urban community or to the whole nation. 
The target is always the same: Create happy and safe surroundings for the 
people to live in." . 


United Nations. Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs. HIB - GA : 23 
Monthly bulletin. N.Y. p. 299 


B 


To 5 June 1957, 27 bulletins have been issued for Secretariat internal: 
use only. No. 27 notes in the report of the Bureau of Social Affairs dis- 
cussion on the maintenance of family levels of living. The International 
Labour Organization and other specialized agencies are invited to make part 
of their programs a further joint study of the ways and means to achieve in 
the countries entering upon a more rapid economic and social development, 

a comprehensive system of social security and related social services, taking 
into account the variety of national problems and resources. 


_. Recognition is taken of the growing understanding of the basic principles 
of community development and the increasing acceptance of the community de- 
velopment movement as an essential instrument of national and international 
action, particularly in the underdeveloped regions, for promoting economic 

and social progress. The Social Council, under the resolution of the Social 
Commission, would recommend the formulation of the essential character and 
requirements of the principles and techniques of the community development 
process to the attention of all governments and international organizations. 
The Council would also endorse the proposals for a long-range program in the 
field of community development and make several recommendations to governments 


_and international governmental and non-governmental organizations with a view 


to improving community development and strengthening international action 

for this purpose. The Commission requests a report on the progress in 1959 of 
all significant measures in the field of community development, and containing 
recommendations for further action as may be necessary. 


In regard to technical assistance, the Housing, Building and Planning 
Branch has commented on the interim report of Mr. Griswold, adviser at the 
Regional Housing Centre, Bandung, Indonesia, concerning studies on pozzolana, 
bamboo and soil stabilization. In the preliminary discussion stage is a 
plan to establish a town and country planning school in Indonesia. 


Mr. Campbell, U.N. housing expert in Jamaica, has submitted his second 
progress report, The government is interested in the manufacture of rammed 


. earth blocks for building purposes, and in this connection would like to 


send trainees to the Inter-American Housing Centre. 


Mr. Alcock, housing and planning expert for the U.N. in Panama, has sub- 
mitted a progress report. He proposes the establishment of a committee to 
formulate new urban housing policy, as well as the organization of a national 
planning agency. He has reported that a system of small loans for rural 
housing is in operation and working very well. 


5. 


10. 


ll. 
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Commission for Asia and the Far East. Committee on p- 300 
Industry and Trade. Official records, ninth session, 

7-15 March 1957, Bangkok, Thailand. [N.Y.], 24 May B 

1957. 167pp. (E/CN.11/I & T/133.) 728° 


The following section is reprinted from the records: 
Report of the Working Group on Housing and Building Materials on its fourth 
session (E/CN.11/I & T/127 & Corr. 1.) 


U NYUN (Secretariat) introduced the report and recalled that the Committee 
had decided at its last session to give the working party of experts on hou- 
sing the status of Working Group. 


Nineteen countries were represented at the session held in Bangkok in August 


1956. 


The Working Group reviewed the situation in ECAFE countries in the twin 
fields of housing and construction materials, and a comprehensive survey, 
now before the Committee, was published on this subject. 


The Group reviewed questions of housing financing and the position of the 
two regional Housing Centres in Bandung and New Delhi. With a view to co- 
ordinating the activity of the two Centres, the Group devided to establish an 
Advisory Board. 


The Group formulated two important recommendations: it emphatically stressed 
the desirability to assign a higher order of priority to the projected study 
tour of housing experts to Europe, and it recommended that ECAFE and the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations should jointly organize a 
Seminar on regional planning in the field of housing, e.g., distribution of 
new industries, etc. This Seminar was envisaged in 1958, in Japan. 


Mr. BANERJEE (India) commended the report of the Working Group and the 
Survey published on the situation in the filed of housing and construction 
materials in Asia and the Far East. : 


The Government of India was greatly concerned about improving housing 
conditions, being convinced that it was indispensable to offer to the low 
income classes of the population more salubrious housing, if it was intended 
to raise their productivity. India had achieved considerable progress in this 
respect, but much remained to be done. 


Mr. Bane: jee reviewed the situation existing at present in his country. 
The rapid growth of the population and the exodus towards the cities had 
created an acute state of crisis. A national housing programme had been drawn 
up within th framework of the first Five-Year Plan. The private sector had . 
also exerted very considerable efforts. The second Five-Year Plan provided 


- for allocating Rs 1,200 million to housing. It was planned to build 320,000 


new dwelling units. 


With regard to construction materials, he indicated that in many cases 
production had doubled in ten years. Thus, the productic~ ~* cement would be 
increased from five to sixteen million tons, annually. Three new steel plants 
had been put into service. The quality of construction materials was receiving 
increasing attention. Research work was already undertaken in this field. 


The representative of India stated that his country was prepared to extend : 
to others all possible technical assistance in this field, and more particu- 
larly, in respect to regional Housing Centres. 


Mr. Baner jee reserved his right to speak at a later stage on the order of 
priority for the different projects. 


Monthly bulletin of statistics; Bulletin mensual de 
statistique. N.Y., United Nations, Statistical 
Office. 

Text in English and French. 


& In addition to several special articles, the Monthly bulletin of statistics 
contains a table on World statistics, special tables, and data in tabular form 
on the following subjects: 


Population Construction 
Manpower Transport 
Forestry ; Internal trade 
Industrial production External trade 
Mining Wages and prices 
Manufacturing National income 
Electricity and gas Finance 
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Neuman, A.M. de. On the promotion of indigenous 


Indonesian ‘industries with special reference to els HIB - GA : 23 

credit facilities for private businesses and for p-. 302 

local government enterprises. (Economi dan 

keuangan Indonesia, Nov. 1956, vol. 9:11, , D ; 

pp. 683-728. with tables.) 711.2 (59) 
Humid 


The paper divides its discussions into three parts: the national 
interest, the public interest or the interest of the consuming public, and 
the "nasional" interest, or the indigenous or Indonesian sphere. In dis- 
cussing solutions for a indigenous economy numerous agencies and proposed 
for the implementation of the’ principle. The state, the local governments, 
the cooperatives, community development organs, the Jajasans, an’ indigenous 


- banking system. Also the para-governmental organizations, such as veterans 


trading and commercial undertakings, the public corporations, the private sec- 
tor reserved for selected citizens, private enterprises financed from the 


‘budget. Mixed enterprises could combine one of the above features in all con- 


ceivable combinations. A complete re-orientation of the structure of the 
economy could not take place without a major participation of the state as 
entrepreneur. It is probably well to co-ordinate the expansion of the Indo- 
nesian sphere of the economy with the developmental sphere. It is well, also 
to give heavy consideration to technical and practical considerations. 


The government has taken some steps to protect national enterprises: 
exemption of some goods from the payment of import surcharges, the extension 
of credit line to national enterprises by banks may not be less than the 
level thereof at the end of July 1955, the exemption or reduction of payment 
of general export duties, the extension of import credit in a special °r- 
rangement, the extension of credit facilities by the Bank Indonesia to na- 
tional banks, the permission for smallholders of copra to increase selling 
price, the granting of credit to national enterprises under the program of 
channeling foreign credits to a certain amount, foreign exchange to be made 
available to firms classed as national enterprises. 


There is discussion of maintaining balance in the economy through im- 
partiality to racial groups. The following quotation is from the Five-Year 
Plan: "This balanced structure is defined as a situation.where no one group 
dominates other groups in whatever field of economic activity and besides 
this it strives after a regional distribution reflecting regional wishes and 
ideas (interests)."" It goes on to emphasize that small industries and tra- 
ditional Indonesian activities cannot be given to foreigners and should be 
protected by legal means. 


In the field to private enterprise the Indonesian government has at its 
disposal from New Zealand through the Colombo Plan, a large sum of money 
for the operation of the asbestos cement factory, at Gresik. New Zealand 
aid will be also instrumental in setting up a leather factory and a glass 
factory. 


Help by the government of Indonesia to private industry must include aid 
in finding sites for factories, warehouses, and offices. Roads, access 
rights, and communications should be made available. Industry needs gas, 
water, electricity, transport. These must be provided in adequate quantities _ 
and at reasonable prices. Private industry, in return, must cooperate with 
the government. 


In considering what capital and what credits, the point is made that the 
art of investing consists of dividing resources so as to maximize the returns 
and to make them work in such a way as to be propulsive towards further 
development of the country. This principle is incorporated in the Five-Year 
Plan of Development for the country for the years 1956-1960. Loans for real 
investments should have priority ove. loans for trade and imports. Public 
credits poured down through private channels have not been productive; credit 
policy should form an element in the development of the country, and pro- 
ductive activities should be distinguished from consumption should be made 
between ventures of a national character and importance and those of local 
interest. Policy and personnel would be geared to promoting projects on 
the carious levels according to the best interest of the government and of 
the people as well. 


HIB - GA :. 23 
Prakash, Om. Industrial development corporations in p. 303 
India and Pakistan. (The Economic journal, Mar. 
1957, vol. 67, no. 265, pp. 40-48.) D 


711.2 (54) 


The establishment of industrial development corporations in the post-war 
world has brought a new institutional pattern to the economies of under- 
developed countries. Corporations have come to be regarded as important in 
accelerating the rate of industrial growth and of overcoming the initial 
hesitancy of private enterprise, particularly in launching large sized basic 
and key industries. 


The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation was established in 1952 to 
set up the following industries as specified by its charter: jute mills, paper 
mills and allied products, fertiliser plants, heavy engineering industries, 
including iron and steel, shipbuilding, cement plants, textiles, sugar, natural 
gas, heavy chemicals, chemicals, pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs, and power 
from Sui gas. Although basic industries dominate, consumer goods figure pro- 
minently. The reason is that Pakistan is also backward in light industries. 

In the domain of cotton.textiles the PIDC has furnished help through all 
difficulties, causing the industry to grow from practically nothing. Nineteen 
projects have been completed by PIDC, and twelve more are on the anvil. The 
industrial production inex shot up rapidly after the establishment of the 
Corporation, and some products were made for the first time that have become 
items in the national economy. Imports of machinery have steadily risen in- 
dicating the fast pace of industrialisation and also of Pakistan's former total 
backwardness in the sphere of capital-goods industries. The underlying ob- 
jective of PIDC is to encourage private enterprise and to work in collaboration 
with private capital wherever possible. The objective is to balance the economy 
and to get capital from government to establish an industry. The Corporation 
is prepared to transfer to private enterprise at a later stage when private in- 
dustrialists are willing to take over. 


India had a higher level of industrial activity than Pakistan, but it felt 
that private investment needed aid, and accordingly established the following 
agencies: a state-owned Industrial Development Corporation, a privately-owned 
Industrial Development and Finance Corporation, a special Development Corpor- 
ation for Small Industries. The NIDC gives priority to the manufacture of 
capital goods, machinery and equipment for other industries, and takes up the 
study an investigation of industrial schemes. It might even set up industries. 
The list of industries includes manufacture of machinery and equipment, ferro- 
alloys, ferro-manganese and ferro-chrome, aluminium, copper, zinc, and other 
non-ferrous metals, diesel engines, locomotives and generators, heavy chemicals, 
fertilisers, coke-oven and coal-tar products, methanol formaldehyde, carbon, 
wood pulp, sunthetic drugs, vitamins, hormones, X-ray and medical equipment, and 
hardboard, etc. The corporation has a nucleus of engineers to advise on all 
technical problems, and a firm of consulting engineers available also to pri- 
vate industry. Special emphasis is laid on the utilisation of waste products 
and the development of resources in raw materials. In general, its functions 
are: to study, investigate and formulate projects for the establishing of 
new under-takings or for starting new lines of production, to cooperate with 
private enterprise in launching new industries, to serve as a reservoir of 
technically trained staff available to Indian industries, and to set up new 
industrial enterprises on its own account. 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. 
Population Commission. Background facts 
on world population and population trends. 
N.Y., 1957. S6pp., tables, (Distr. 
General. E/CN,9/139, 21 February 1957.) 
Ninth session. Item 12 of the provisional 
agenda. 


This document is the preliminary text of a chapter on recent population 
trends in various parts of the world to be included in the forthcoming 
Second Report on the World Social Stiuation. Two important facts are 
evident. 1, The vital statistics of most of the less development countries . 
are still very defective. Vital statistics give practically no information 
on the level of mortality. Death registration systems are still laking, 
and where such systems are in operations, under-registration of deaths is 
commonly in the order of 50%. Birth registration is more staisfactory on 
the whole, where it exists, but it also suffers from under-registration in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 2, Rates of population increase have rea- 
ched unknown heights and appear to be growing, a fact which cannot fail to 
have important economic and social consequences, and the importance does 
not seem to have been recognized clearly by most of the governments, 


Total world population was estimated at 2,691 million by mid-1955. An 
increase of 172 million since mid-1951. Its distribution and rate of annual 
increase since 1951 is shown below: 


Region 1955 Annual rate of increase by % 
World 2,691* 


Africa 223 
America 
North America 
Middle & South America 
Asia 
Europe 
Oceania 
USSR 


*Numbers in miliions. 


The significant increase in the world population since 1951 is due in 
general to the coincidence of a decline of mortality in almost all countries 
for which data are known or estimated, with fertility which has undergone 
relatively little change. : 


The density of population per square kilometre is given below. One must 
bear in mind the limitations of comparisons between figures because of dif- 
ferences in the quality of land. 


Region Population Area Populat fon 
1955 (millions) (thousands of km.) per sq. km. 


World 2,691 135, 167 


Africa 223 30, 284 
Americ 366 42,078 
North America 21,483 
Middle & South America 20,595 
Asia 27,049 
Europe 4,928 
Oceania 8,557 
USSR 22,271 


; HIB - GA : 23 
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United Nations. Economic and Social Council HIB - GA : 23 
Population Commission - 2 p. 305 


Fertility. Crude birth rates show no definite trand in the period 1951 - 
1955; this relative stability being a most remarkable feature. There are 
some exceptions. In Africa, vital statistics for most countries are not 
available. The conclusion is drawn, where statistics are not too deficient, 
that birth rates lie mostly in the range from 40 - 50 per thousant population, 
In Asia, figures are also deficient; the estimate is similar as that for 
Africa, with significant exceptions for Japan, Cyprus, and Israel. With two 
exceptions the birth rate is high also for Latin America, between 45 and 50. 
In Europe there are extremes, but some countries are having a period of at 
least temporary stabilization. In Canada, the United States, Australia, 

New Zealand and European population of the Union of South Africa, there is 

a stabilization of fertility similar to that in eastern Europe. A slight 
increase can be observed in the rates for Canada and the U.S. For the years 
1953-55, the figures are in the 25-28 per thousand range. , 

Three measures are used in summarizing the conditions of mortality: crude 
death rate, i.e., the annual number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants; the 
infant mortality rate, i.e., the number of deaths under one year of age per 
1,000 live births; the expectation of life at birth, i.e., the average num- 
ber of years to be lived by a new-born child. Reasonable estimates for 
Africa reveal that there is a diminution of registered crude deaths that 
gives proof of a decline in mortality, but the magnitude of the decline re- 
mains in question. To sum up Asia, some countries have achieved drastic 
reductions in mortality which, together with the favorable age distribution 
of their population, have brought their crude death rates to a very low 
level -- in some cases below 10 per 1,000. Other countires in the region 
are still subject to heavy, although probably diminishing, mortality. While 
the death rates of the latter countires cannot be precisely determined, in 
many cases they are apparently in the range of 25 to 30. Almost every country 
in Asia can be classified in one or the other of these two groups, for it is 
likely that those countries for which no adequate statistics are available 
(Middle East countires, Indonesia, etc.) belong to the second group. 


Summarizing to data collected on a world-wide basis gives the conclusion 
that most of the countries listed can be classified into 3 groups: 

- Countries with high fertility and mortality. Probably much of Africa 
(except the population of European origin), much of Asia and some countries 
in Middle and South America. For these countries, the birth rates range 
from 40 to 50 and the death rates are in the neighborhood of 25 or 30 per 
1,000, corresponding to an expectation of life of about 30 - 35 years. 
Population growth is moderate (1 to 2% per annum) and the population is 
young, having a large proportion of children and a low ratio of aged 
persons. 

- Countries with high fertility and moderate mortality. The major part of 
Middle and South America, some countries in Asia and possibly some in Africa, 
Here the birth rates are of the same order as in the first group, but the 
death rates have fallen to the range of 10 - 20 per 1,000 or lower, corres- 
ponding to an expectation of life of 40 - 60 years. The result is rapid 
population increase, ranging from 2 - 3% per annum or higher. These coun- 
tries also have many children and few aged persons in their populati6i. 


Countires with low fertility and mortality. Europe, the U.S., Australia 
and New Zealand, European population of South Africa, Japan, Argentina. 
These countries have birth rates in the range of about 15 - 25 and death 
rates in the neighborhood of 10 per 1,000. Their population is growing at 
siow or moderate rates (1/2 - 1.5% per annum). As a rule these countries 
have an aging population with relatively small proportion children and large 
proportions of persons dver,60 years of age. 


Declining mortality and fertility affect the social and economic structures 
in various ways. With the modification of age structure there can be an 
unfavorable from an economic standpoint, inasmuch as the proportion of popu- 
lation in the productive age range of 15 - 59 years is somewhat deminished. 
Decline of fertility, on the other hand, "taal have a favorable effect on the 
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age structure, bringing and important increase in the ration of the pro- 
ductive age group. 


Another effect of the change in age composition depends upon the cus- 
toms as regards participation of men and women in economic activities at 
different ages. These customs vary from advanced countries tg the under- 
developed. There is also a change in the number of dependents relying 
upon one worker, and in the number of children to be educated. The trai- 
ning of a sufficient number of teachers and providing adequate classrooms 
and building additional schools are some of the problems corollary to change 
in age composition. Vocational training of active workers can direct part 
of the population towards occupations in which additional manpower is 
required. This, at least, indicates some of the implications in a changing 
pattern of the demographic population. 


Howenstine, E. Jay. Appraising the role of 
housing in economic development. (In- 
ternational labour review, Jan. 1957, vol. 75.) 
Also reprinted. 


Housing figures largely in the economic development programs. The 
aim is always the same, namely, to provide each family with adequate and 
healthy living space, but different and even contradictory conclusions 
are often reached by those who approach the problem from an economic, 
social or political standpoint. The present study briefly analyses these 
three points of view in an attempt to find some common ground between them. 


Previously, the belief has been held that the solution to the short- 
age and inadequacy of housing was in launching a comprehensive nation-wide 
development program, straining the country's resources to the utmost, and 
only delaying the channeling of adequate resources into improving the 
housing situation. In underdeveloped countries there is a limited capacity 
of the construction industry to meet urgent needs for all types of construc- 
tion essential for economic development, e.g., factories, dams, power plants, 
harbor installations, transport and communication facilitires, etc. 
Productivity is one criterion, implying that as large a part of the national 
income as possible should be devoted to investment that will raise productivity. 
The level of national productivity depends on many other things, very largely, 
in fact, on the amount of capital available for use in conjunction with labor 
and land. The amount of productive capital per head is an important determinant 
of living standards. New productive capital must be created more rapidly than 
existing capital wears out if the existing ratio of capital to labor is to be 
maintained. New capital is more productive in somes uses than in others, such 
as the general inferiority from the points of view of investment in housing as 
compared to investment in factories. 


If the construction resources are used to build dwellings for badly housed 
workers, the effects on national productivity would depend on whether these | 
workers were underemployed or fully employed. If they are underemployed, eking. 
out a living in the crowded trades in the city or in agriculture, there will be 
an important social effect of immediate improvement in their standards of living. 
There may also be a potential increase in productivity due to improved efficiency 
of the worker in conditions of better living and health, and to a reduction in 
days of sickness. 


If new houses are built for fully employed workers, the effect on national 
productivity will be different. The first potential benefit, increase in the 
worker's efficiency, would be realised and constitute a direct net increase in 
both individual and national production. The second, the increase in the number 
of work days, would only be partially reflected in increased national production, 
since in countries with surplus labor, management can normally find replacements. 


Reduced to its simplest elements, there are three stages of development. 
First, construction resources should be used primarily to build factories and. 
other essential producers’ goods, and should be devoted to housing only to the 
extent necessary for the success of such investments, for example, where it is 
necessary to build more houses in order to attract and maintain skilled labor 
force. Secondly, as existing unemployment and underemployment are eliminated 
and workers have capital to make a fully productive contribution to the national 
output, housing should progressively be brought up to minimum standards of health 
and decency. Thirdly, additional improvements in housing may then be made for — 
their own sake; in less industrialised countries this may not be in the near 
future. The above can be qualified by one particular. In underpopulated 
countries, such as Australia, Canada and many countries in Latin America, an 
increase in the labor force may result in a more than proportionate increase in 
national production; in relatively overpopulated countries, an increase in the 
labor force with existing technology and resources generally results in a less 
than proportionate increase in national production. 
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In the social approach, housing is regarded essentially in the light of 
human needs, one of the most fundamental. In attaching great importance to social 
considerations, one may see the basic housing problem in less industrialised 
countries as one sees it in more advance countries; after the needs for food and. 
clothing are met, then the resources of the country should be devoted to providing 
decent housing for everyone. If the housing situation appears to be worsening, 
the only remedy seems to give higher priority to housing investment in the 
economic development program and build more houses. 


A moderate approach actpally is to attempt to achieve a minimum acceptable 
standard of housing, rather than to provide adequate housing for all workers dur- 
ing the developmental period. Few countries can have a minimum standard of health 
and decency in housing and community facilities for a substantial part of its 
working population as an accompaniment to its economic development; and it is only 
as a result of economic development that most countries will be able to attain an 
adequate level of housing and community facilities. 


In less industrialized countries political considerations may reinforce 
either the social approach to the housing problem or the economic approach. In 
some instances government has had the tendency to build rather lavish model housing 
projects to impress the masses; such housing meets the needs of only a compara- 
tively few families. A more fundamental approach consists in attempting to divert 
the dissatisfaction and impatience of the people into creative channels, for 
example, through aided self help and community development projects. 


In reconciling the three approaches to housing, the ends of each group must 
be brought nearer the means. In bridging the gap between the economic and social 
approaches, the stock of housing can be increased through the use of otherwise 
unemployed and underemployed resources. Both economic and social gains are made. 
The housing reformer, and others including architects, etc., should be willing 
to make concessions and adopt a new approach to the question of housing standards 
and living conditions. Some of the most objectionable features of overcrowded 
slums can be eliminated by comparatively inexpensive urban renewal projects. The 
amount of floor space can be raised in terms of occupant by using larger amounts 
of available materials and unemployed labor. Better community planning under a 
policy of urban decentralisation can raise housing standards. With regard to the 
political approach, there is a strong case for prohibiting luxury housing. The 
benefits of rising productivity resulting from a rapid rate of economic growth 
should be shared with workers through higher wages which may be channeled into 
needed investment. The program of a government can ensure the success of a 
housing program if it is reasonable, if people are offered specific ways and means 
of helping themselves in collaboration with central and local units, employers, 
trade unions and others. 


Contradictory desires exist when people want the fastest possible’rate of 
economic development, and also want better housing and more comsumption at the 
same time. There seems to be little escape from the fact that, while immediate 
improvements can be made in housing stock, in some cases the result will be over- 
crowding in rapidly growing urban centers, at least in the early stages of 
economic development. The country should understand at what point economic, social 
and political approaches converge in determing the amount of resources to be 
allocated to housing. Pl ge: 
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United Nations. Economic and Social Council 
Observations on the work programme of the Council 
and on the financial implications of the Council's 
actions. Report ‘by the Secretary-General. N.Y. , May 29, 1957. 
33 - Opp. (Distr. General E/3011) 
Twenty-fourth session. Item d (a) of the provisional agenda. 


The section of Housing, — and planning contains the following 
paragraphs: 


"Major development in this field during recent years have been the growing 
importance of the problems of environmental (regional) planning, for example in 
relation to urbanization and the social aspects of industrialization (including 
the location of industry). Projects relating,to the mobilization of efforts to 
extend low-cost housing, expecially through measures concerned with the finan- 
cing of housing, have absorbed a major portion of available staff resources. 


"It is not expected that the Social Commission will continue to deal with 
the financing of housing as a separate subject but will concern itself with ways 
of ensuring that housing receives adequate attention in over-all economic and 
social development planning at both national and international levels and with 
increasing efforts to mobilize self-help in improving both rural and urban 
housing. 


"While the work in this particular field is carried out in close co-operation 
with the regional economic commissions and in many cases as part of country and 
with regional projects of technical assistance, a further concentration of effort 
is envisaged by utilization of the findings of regional meetings of experts on the 
financing of housing and community improvement programmes scheduled to be held in 
1957 and 1958, in implementing the project dealing with the planning of balanced 
social and economic development. 

With regard to the studies undertaken, the Secretary-General intends to incorporate, 
on a trial basis, in the periodical Housing, Building and Planning, the substance 
of the proposed annual report on the activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies concerned in housing, building, and planning, which are to be 
surveyed in 1957-58. Similarly, a study of government policies and programmes 
governing environmental planning, initially intended for separate issue, will be 


incorporated in the next International Survey of Programmes of Social Development." 
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p. 310 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council 
Social Commission. Report to the Economic and E 
Social Council on the eleventh session of the 728 


Commission held in New York from 6 May 1957 to 
24 May 1957. N.Y., 29 May 1957. Various paging. 
(E/3008 E/CN.5/328.) 


This document is a preliminary limited edition of the report which will be 
issued later in printed form as Supplement no. 9 to the Official Records of ts 
Economic and Social Council. 


‘The Commission noted that the housing problem is one that affects almost 
all countries, developed and less developed, and that, generally speaking, 
housing conditions are deteriorating as a result of a number of factors including 
rapid urbanization, natural catastrophies and population growth. The Commission 


felt provision of adequate housing and community facilities played an important, 


if not dominant role in overall economic and social development, and that in 
establishing priorities governments should take into account the available re- 
sources and the groups most in néed of help. 


While recognizing that governments had responsibility for development of 
national housing programs, ‘several members stressed the necessity of obtaining 
additional resources, such as guided self-help and mutual aid to contribute 
additional resources to the programs. Several members felt that the securing of 
external funds for financing of housing and community improvement programs, parti- 
cularly for emergency housing, was a pressing problem, the solution of which might 
be found within the framework of the proposéd: Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development. 


The World Veterans Federation offered to participate in the U.N. fellowship 
program for housing officials at the regional housing centers which have been 
established with the assistance of the U.N. 


France and Greece drafted resolution calling for the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the regional economic commissions, the specialized agencies 
and the inter-governmental and the non-governmental organizations to propose to — 
the Social Commission and the ESC a long-range program of action in the field of 
housing and community improvement, emphasizing both the role that public authorities 
must assume in the matter of direction and coordination, as well as mobilizing 
through self-help, mutual aid, cooperatives and other similar organizations, human, 
natural and economic resources not fully utilized. The Technical Assistance Board 
should also be requested to cooperate in this work. 


The problem of the relationship between the peoples in local communities on 
the one hand, and the national government on the other, and their respective roles 
were the main points raised in the discussion of concepts and principles. The 
Commission was unanimous in endorsing the tenative definition of community develop 
ment as a process by which'the efforts of the people themselves are united with 
those of governmental authorities to improve the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of communities, to integrate these communities into the life of the 
nation, and to enable them to contribute fully to national progress, ' 


Several members warned against misuses of the term ‘community development’ 
which sometimes covers various activities which have very little in common with 
the process as defined by the U.N. One of the main tasks for community development 
probably lies in improving coordination between government services and in 
providing such services to people in an integrated and economical manner as a 
stimulus to self-help. National programs for community development should be 
deliberately related to the general economic and social policy. It was pointed 
out that greater use should be made of the contribution which the non-governmental 
organizations were able to make and the greater participation of women and youth 
should be secured. 


Paragraphs 83 - 85 are reproduced from the Report: 


10. 


ll. 


-the distinctive roles of the various disciplines and specialized fields 
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(€3) "The commission called the attention of Member Governments to the need 
for continuous training of community development workers and underlined the 
importance of training both technical specialists participating in community 
development and "general practitioners" such as village level workers skilled 
in the basic methods of working with people in groups, village organizations 
and communities. Better clarification and identification of such basic skills 
was suggested as a research problem of high priority for the Secretarist. 

Also important was greater concentration on the methods and techniques of 
identification, encouragement and training of local voluntary leaders, who 
represent the greatest asset of community development movements. Furthermore, 
it was pointed out that greater use might be made of universities and colleges 
in the training programmes for community development workers and leaders. 


(84) "The long-range programme of international assistance to community develop- 
ment activities as outlined in Part III of the Secretary-General's report received 
general approval from the members of the Commission. It was pointed out that the 
United Nations was particularly well placed to gather information and to 

initiate studies of basic importance for the improvement of methods and techniques 
and for the further clarification of policy and planning. Research initiated by 
the United Nations should be closely related to action in the field. The follow- 
ing areas of particular importance in the research programme were specially 
mentioned by many members: (a) the application of modern technology to cond{tions 
in rural areas and under-developed regions; (b) studies of attitude changes | 
through participation in community development and of the effects of community 
development on family relationship and community cohesion; (c) clarification of 


contributing to over-all community development programmes and identification of 
common content; (d) improvement of training at all levels and particularly the 
identification of basic skills required in this work. It was also suggested that 
the United Nations might test in a few selected regional and national training 
centres the principles and methods used in this field, and might study and 
evaluate the effectiveness of programmes of training for voluntary leaders and 
paid personnel. 


(85) "Several members urged the United Nations and the specialized agencies to 
assist in a more vigorous promotion of experiments in methods and techniques of 
community development in urban areas and areas undergoing industrialization. 
Establishment of pilot projects was suggested, and some members recommended 
studies and research as well as the training of workers. Some members pointed 
out, too, that although the concepts and principles of community development 
were derived mainly from experiences in rural areas in under-developed regions, 
they often proved to be generally applicable to urban conditions and in 
industrialized settings. Further testing of the application of concepts and 
principles to these new situations was therefore suggested." 


Paragraphs 121-123 are also reprinted as follows: 


HOUSING, BUILDING AND PLANNING 


(121) Referring to the proposed United Nations seminar on the financing of 
housing and community improvement programmes to be held in Africa in 1958, one 
representative called the attention of the Secretariat to a conference that the 
Committee for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara planned to 
hold on African housing in Kenya during the same year and suggested that 
consultation on this matter might be useful. 


(122fhe representative of the USSR referred to paragraph 157 of the progress 
report, concerning a study tour of Asian engineers and builders to the USSR to 

study housing and building techniques. The tour was originally planned to be held 
in 1956. The United Nations Technical Assistance Administration had been unable 
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to organize the tour at that time. At the thirteenth session of ECAFE the 
invitation had been confirmed for a three weeks’ tour. Again, the tour had not 
been possible, for financial reasons. He hoped that the tour would be carried 
out in the very near future. He also expressed satisfaction with the practical 
approach of the Secretariat to this work. 


(123)"The Commission heard a statement by the representative of the Internativnal 
Federation of Housing and Town Planning and noted his offer for continued co- 
operation especially in relation to the organization of regional seminars in this. 
field. 


The debate on community development served to emphasize the significance 
which the Commission attached to this subject. After indicating the projects in 
the work program were in line with the long-range measures presented to and 
discussed by the Commission, the representative of the Secretary-General prc posed 
that special attention should also be given in the work program to urban 
community development, in accordance with the resolution on Community Development, 
the major part of which is reproduced below. 


Resolution C, Community development: report on concepts and principles and re- 
commendations on further practical measures to be taken by international organiza- 
tions. 


The Social Commission, 

Having considered the Resolution on Community Development adopted by the 
General Assembly on 21 February 1957, the Report of the Secretary-General on 
Concepts and Principles of Community Development and Recommendations on Further 
Practical Measures to be taken by International Organizations and comments of 
Governments on the Principles of Community Development . 


Recommends that the Economic and Social Council adopt the following 
resolution: 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Bearing in mind the resolution on community development (GA/RES/1042 (XI) ) 
adopted by the General Assembly on 21 February 1957, the report of the Secretary- 
General (E/CN.5/325), the views of different Governments as summarized in this 
report and the discussion that took place in the Social Commission at its eleventh 
session; 


1. Notes with satisfaction the growing understanding of the basic principles 
of community development, and increasing recognition of the community development 
movement, in its different forms, as an essential ins:rument of national and inter- 
national action, particularly in the under-developed regions, for promoting 
economic and social progress; 


2. Commends the latest formulation of the essential character and requirements 
of the principies and techniques »f the community development process, embodied in 
the twentieth Report of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the 
Council (E/2931) and incorporated in the present report of the Secretary-Genera] 
to the attention of all Governments and international organization; 


3. Recognizes that assistance by international organizations to Governments 
in the field of community development should be organized on a long-term basis 
and endorses the proposals contained in the Secretary-General's r:port to-this end; 


4. Recommends to Member Governments and international governmental and 
non-governmental organizations, so far as may be practicable, the following steps 
to improve community development and strengthen international action for this purpose: 
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(a) The co-ordinated operation, with special emphasis on their bearing 
upon community development plans in each country, of the relevant parts of the 
programmes of the specialized agencies and of the organizations functioning 
under United Nations aegis, such as UNICEF and other bodies charged with measures 
of relief and rehabilitation; 


(b) More effective co-ordination at the country level of the international 
agencies assisting Governments in general or particular aspects of their community 
development programmes, taking into account, for this purpose, the activities under 
bilateral assistance and of non-governmental organizations; 


(c) Further study the essential elements of Community Development process 
and of the prerequisites for a well-balanced Community Development programme 
_ particularly concerning training and supervision of personnel; 


(d) Further exploration of the possibilities of extending the application 
of.the principles and programmes of community development to urban areas. 


United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe. HIB - GA : 23 


Housing Commitee. Draft report of 14th Session, P. 314 

31 May, 1957. N.Y., 1957. Rectricted/HOU/Conf. 

Room Document no. 29/Add.2 D 
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Utilization of space in dwellings 


“Tre Committee approved a plan of work and a time-table for carrying 
out an enquiry on utilization of space in dwellings drawn up by the rap- 
porteurs, Mr. Blackshaw (United Kingdom), Mr. Blokhine (USSR) and 
Mr. Lebegge (Belgium) in consultation with the UIA. Comments by the Inter- 
national Union of Family Organizations would also be taken fully into socnnnt- 
The main points covered were: 


a. An enquiry drawn up by the rapporteurs would be circulated by the 
Secretariat in about a month's time inviting governments to submit 

plans of typical dwellings in selected categoréts recently built in 
urban and rural areas, together with a statement setting out particulars 
_on standards prescribed for low-cost housing and current regulations 

on codes governing ceiling heights and certain facilities and equipment; 
each type plan submitted should be fully described and full information 
also given on the equipment normally provided either as part of the 
dwelling or installed by the tenant, and if possibly the mode of living 
for which the dwelling was designed. 


b. Governments should be invited to transmit these plans and information 
through.their delegates to the Housing Committee on the occasion of the 
next session in November 1957. The rapporteurs would meet on that 
occasion and thereafter prepare preliminary reports for consideration by 
the Committee at the spring 1958 session. Thereafter the rapporteurs 
would prepare a provisional over-all report, including tentative con- 
clusions, for discussion by the Committee at the autumn 1958 session." 
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The Economic and Social Council had before it a Report on a Co-ordinated 
Policy regarding Family Levels of Living. In its discussions the Commission 
stressed the fundamental unity of the problem of improving family levels of 
living and generally recognized the need for integrating social measures and 
services by means of a co-ordinated policy embodied in comprehensive plans. 
The Commission emphasized in particular that social insurance, social 
assistance and related social services should be considered as a whole and 
related to other aspects of social policy, such as education, health, 
nutrition, housing and labor. The Commission recognized, however, that there 
must be flexibility in planning social policy and in determining priorities 
among various measures designed to raise the levels of living. 
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Wallenstein, Ayre. Model city planned. (Christian J 
science monitor, July 15, 1957, p.9, with illus.) 711.4 (56) 


Dry 
Israeli and American builders plan to build a model city and seaport 
on the ruins of the ancient city of Ashdod, now buried under sand dunes. 
Two men are behind the scheme, backed by the government of Israel. One 
is Philip Klutznik, president of American Community Builders, Inc., of 
Park Forest, Illinois, and the other is Oved Ban Ami, Mayor and founder 
of Nathanya, a flourishing garden city of 40,000 people in Israel. Ben 
Ami and his associates have secured a government concession for the cons- 
truction of the new town over an area of 10,000 acres, coupled with a govern- 
ment undertaking to build at Ashdod a port at a cost of between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000. 


The article continues: 
"Two firms of consulting engineers have been commissioned jointly to 
prepare a survey for the construction of the port intended to handle 
1,500,000 tons of goods a-year. Last May, Israel Rogosin, president of 
Beunit, Inc., announced that the $20,000,000 rayon plant which he intends 
to build in Israel will be eredted at Ashdod. The Palestine Electric 
Corporation, meanwhile, is completing on the site a 150,000 kilowatt power 
station that is to serve the whole of southern Israel. 


As the project began to take shape, it became clear that the economic 
prospects of the city would hinge on the construction of the port which, 
in turn, would attract industrial investments. Further possibilities now 
are seen, as the eight-inch pipeline running from Elath to Beersheba is 
being extended westward to Ashdod. 


According to Mr. Ben Ami's plans, building is to begin at Ashdod in a 
few months and a population of 10,000 is to be settled there by the middle 
of 1958. : 


As planned 35 per cent of the town's manpower will be employed in industry, 
13 per cent in the port, 10 per cent on construction and public works, 20 per 
cent in commerce and public services, 10 per cent in administration, 3 per cent 
in transport and 2 per cent in farming and fisheries, with the balance ir 

miscellaneous employments." 
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On 2 May the Council concluded its session during which it recommended 
measures designed to further assist underdeveloped countries in implementing 
programs of industrialization and land reform, urged expansion of inter- 
national travel for greater economic, social and cultural benefits, and 
called for studies on the improvement of information media in less developed 
areas. The Council also asked for further demagraphic research, parti- 
cularly in Africa, an: also discussed the annual reports of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the U.N. Children's Fund. 


A resolution was adopted utging governments to continue their efforts to 
implement recommendations on land reform. The resolution suggests that the 
U.N. undertake specific studies of implementation of land reform measures 
and their impact on production, living standards, and economic and social 
development. The resolution invites special attention to the dissemination 
of information regarding the experience of individual countries with national 
measures of land reform; the organization of seminars and training courses 
on institutional problems to assist in the promotion of sound national land 
policies; the encouragement, with the aid of technical assistance from the 
U.N., of appropriate pilot projects in individual countries. 


A resolution regarding cooperatives was adopted inviting governments' to 
encourage... in the less-developed areas and expecially in the field of 
agriculture and fisheries and in the general field of community development, 
the organization of cooperatives, including the training of staff with 
possible assistance from the U.N. The resolution included the recommendation 
that specific studies on the role of cooperatives in community development 
and low-cost housing programs be continued. 


The Council dealt with only one aspect of freedom of information, namely 
the development of information media in underdeveloped areas. The Secretary- 
General was requested to analyze replies from members of the UN to questions 
on information media, and to present elements necessary for the formulation 
of a program of action and measures on the international plane which could be 
undertaken for the development of information enterprises in underdeveloped 
countries. 
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In almost all European countries post-war housing has been focussed on 
the urban areas. However, Governments are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need to improve housing conditions in rural areas. These areas account 
for more than half the population in most European countries. 


Number of completed dwellings per 1000 population in selected countries 


1953 1954 1955 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 


5.3 13.1 5.6 

11.4 5.0 12.6 ‘5.6 1.5 .5.7 


Italy ia. 38 


Yugoslavia 1.7 


Urban Rural 
Greece 29.4 49.9 
France 
W.Germany : 8.8 11.6 
Netherlands 5.4 15.8 
Sweden 4.1 6.1 
Britain 2.0. 2.0 (1950) 


The first septs taken by Governments in the field of rural housing were 
in connection with sanitary improvements. Later interest became more general 
as consequence of problems such as the migration to the towns, which in some 
cases created an urgent situation. "The degree of interest at present taken 
by Governments in the rural housing problem is obviously more or less pro- 
portionate to the extent to which this migration is considered harmful to the 
general national economic development and equilibrium. Owing to the consider- 
able degree of under-employment in many agricultural areas in Europe, certain 
governments are not alarmed by the marked movement from country to town and, 
therefore, the incentive to improve rural housing conditions is less pro- 
nounced than in the more industrially advanced countries where this migration 
becomes a real danger, amongst other things, to the supply of food; although 
there is not necessarily a decrease in agricultural output when people leave 
the countryside," 


Some of the features of the rural housing problem common to all countries 
are the following: 
a. The lack of centralization of housing, which prevents the erection of 
large building sites, and considerably increases the costs. 
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The absence of organization and legislation that fully recognizes 
the specific problems or rural housing. 


"Measures indirectly related to rural housing, such as electrification 
adequate sewage systems, etc., are as important in improving conditions 
as are the specific and direct measures, The financing of such services 
is however a particularly difficult question for rural communities which 
are generally small with limited finances." 


Rural housing requires not only the erection of the dwelling house but 
also premises for animals or tools etc. 


The categories of people in need of aid are more varied than in towns. 
Apart from the agricultural workers there are rural craftsmen, some 
industrial workers and independent farmers or small holders. 


f. Many rural workers have developed certain skills that can have an 
influence on house production. 


"For the bulk of the rural population in many European countries financial 
resources are such that normal standard houses would appear to be out of the 
question for a long time to come. Consequently it would appear necessary to 
continue to rely to a considerable extent on the initiative and self help of 
the farmer and other rural dwellers. In this connection there is considerable 
scope for developing a policy of aided-self-help by making available simple 
technical advice through the dissemination of a limited number of standard 
plans and, while encouraging the fullest utilization of local materials, by 
advancing small loans on easy terms for the purchase of materials and com- 
ponents which cannot be obtained locally." 
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Established in 1951, the Center was probably the first institution 
in the world dedicated specifically to training, research, publications 
and consulting service in the housing field. The new buildings of the _ 

Center represent its policy of not offering new formulae for old problems, 

but rational solutions developed from traditional building forms, local 

cultural patterns, site slimate and available materials. 


Recognizing that Bogota's altitude gives it a cold climate, the 
architects of the Center (Leonard J. Currie and Guillermo de Roux) 
designed an open plan of one-story buildings in a series of patios. 


Ample windows and close eaves enable the buildings to catch all available 


sunlight. Materials are brick and glass for extior walls, clay tile for 
floors, rough plaster interior walls, ceiling planks of wood fiber and 
cement. Exterior painting was limited to windows and doors. 


The roof of the construction laboratory consists of 4 thin concrete 
shells, each spanning 30' x 66', enclosing a space 66' x 120' without 
interior roof supports. The roof is Gunite concrete 2 inches thick. 
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Ofner, Francis. 'To Make the desert bloom again.' 
In its new Institute for Desert Research, Israel is 
opening what is expected to become a major inter- 
national center for desert reclamation studies. 
(Christian science monitor, July 15, 1957, p. 9, 
with illus.) 


The Institute is housed in a modest compound at present where outstanding 
authorities are at work on theoretical and practical research on arid zones. 
The members met for its first working session: in Israel at the end of June 
to schedule the revival of the still undeveloped parts of the Negev Desert, 
for the Institute aims to become the leading center for desert studies and 
to put its findings at the disposal of other countries engaged in similar 
undertakings. About one-third of the earth's surface is claimed to be arid 
land. 


The article continues: 


"Archaeologists found the ruins of six comparatively big cities spread 
over the Negev. Though today part of a most desolate desert area, these 
cities are believed to have been flourishing in the day of Jesus. The 
technicians of the Israel Desert Research Institute are trying to find out 
the secrets of the success of their predecessors of 2,000 years ago, and 
make the desert bloom again. 


How to work, how to rest, how to build homes for man and animal under 
desert conditions - these are questions which are expected to find 
answers in the institute's first pavilion housing the climatological 
and biological departments. The other buildings, now under construction, 
are scheduled to lodge a number of other research units including one for 
use of solar energy, and another for desalination of brackish water. Other 
buildings will house a laboratory dealing with problems of Dead Sea minerals, 
a specialized arid-zone library, and a herbarium of desert plants. 


By pooling knowledge from the fields of botany, meteorology, and biology, 
the Bearsheba center hopes to find new weapons for man's struggle against 
the wasteland. Important studies are concentrating on ways by which desert 
plants maintain themselves under hardship conditions of the arid zones. 

An encouraging aspect of these efforts is the fact that 10,000 species of 
desert plants have been found by botanists in the Negev, twice as many as 
grow in North Africa's Sahara, which is 1,000 times larger than the Negev. 


The Israel Institute for Desert Research is the product of joint efforts 
by the Israel Government's Research Council and by the United Nations 
Educational Scientific, Cultural Organization. Although activities in 
some of the institute's departments have already started, its official 
opening is scheduled to take place next October when more of the research 
activities now scattered over various parts of Israel will be concentrated 
here. 


45 - Acre 'Campus" 


The institute extends over a 45-acre compound in new Beersheba which, 
since 1949, grew from a tiny townlet of 2,000 inhabitants to a city of 
more than 32,000 today. Opposite the institute are a newly built secondary 
school and a major hostel for technicians working in the Negev, built 
recently by the Hebrew Immigrants' Aid Society of the U.S. 
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Perloff, Harvey S. Regional studies at U.S. 
Universities; a survey of regionally oriented HIB - GA : 23 
research and graduate education activities, p. 322 
organized by Harvey S,. Perloff. Washington, 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1957. 118 pp. N 
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The survey contains descriptions of regional studies at universities 
and colleges in the United States. In some universities the activities 
are limited to the work of a single faculty member, in others, faculty 
members in as many as eight or ten departments or — academic units 
are carrying out regional studies. The descriptions ‘are based on answers 
to a questionnaire sent at the end of 1956 to administrative officers at 
172 colleges and universities offering general and professional programs 
and the Master's or second professional degree or higher degrees. In 
order to be certain that the questionnaires reached all interested depart- 
ments and faculty members, copies were also sent to members (about 450) 
of the Regional Science Association, many of whom are teaching in graduate 
programs at universities. It is emphasized that the survey has concentrated 
on a large sample of the educational and research work in the regional field, 
rather than including all agencies engaged in such activity. Only a few 
examples for instance, has been included of work carried on by agricultural 
experiment stations, by departments of geography and geology, and by 
bureaus of business research. Various published inventories cover the work 
of some of these other agencies. 


2. The Table of Contents lists the major classes of studies in the survey: 


I. Physical elements and natural resources 
II. Population and human ecology 
III. Regional economic development 
IV. Metropolitan studies and metropolitan planning 
V. Regional history, literature, and socio-cultural elements 
VI. Methods and techniques of regional analysis. 
VII. Comprehensive regional studies. 
Index to educational institutions listed. 


United Nation. Economic Commission for Europe. HIB - GA : 23 
Housing Committee. European Housing Trends ; p. 323 
and Policies 1956: Matters arising from the 
Twelfth Session of ECE. N.Y., May 20th, 1957 N 
Restricted/HOU/Working Paper No.64/Annex I, 728 


Item 8. "The Committee considered several questions on which work was 
being done or on which it is proposed work should be done by international 
non-governmental organizations, and particularly the International Council 
for Building Research, Studies and Documentation (CIB), namely, the effect 
of the height, width and shape of dwellings on building costs, and methods 
of surveying the needs of a family, on which progress reports were submitted 
by CIB; thermal insulation of dwellings, a problem which was referred for 
action by the Coal Committee to the Housing Committee and on which in addition 
to completing a documentary enquiry specialized organizations will be con- 
sulted in how technical work on this subject should be carried out on an inter- 
. mational level; and standardization and modular coordination, work on which,” 
in the next stage, appeared largely a matter of technical collaboration and 
on which it was therefore agreed that the governments and the sepcialized 
international organizatior concerned should be invited to reflect further 
how all-European cooperation and eventually agreement in this field could 
be promoted. The Committee also invited a group of rapporteurs to work 
out detailed proposals for preparing with the International Union of Architects 
(UIA) a new report on an all-European basis on the utilization of space in 
current types of dwellings." 


Item 9. ". . . The Committee also considered two questions of practical 
cooperation between the southern European countries; one concerns the prospect 
of developing the production of building materials, components and equipment 
on the basis of a more rational division of labor between the countries con- 
cerned, and the other the possibility of developing regional arrangements for 
the promotion of building research, including the dissemination of up-to-date 
technical information. The Committee set up an ad hoc Working Party to deal 
with probelms of housing development in less industrialized countries. " 
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U.S. Dept of State. Office of Intelligence Research. 
External Research Staff. External research, a 
listing of studies currently in progress: Africa, 
Apr., Oct., 1956. Same for South Asia, Iraq & Iran. 
Oct. 1956. Washington, 1956. (ERS list nos. 13.6, 
13.7, 10.7.) 


The lists included completed and current work by scholars throughout 
the countries. If known, each scholar's address is printed after his 
name in order to facilitate exchange of information. Copies of the lists 
are available to libraries of universities offering graduate degrees in 
social stiences and to the directors of area studies programs. The 
Uxternal Research Staff will prepare special listings of research on 
specific topics on request, and should be addressed at Room 603, State 
Annex no. 1, Departmnet of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Social HIB - GA: 23 
Commission. Draft report to the Economic and Pp. 325 
Social Council (submitted by the rapporteur). 


Eleventh session. N.Y., 1957 6pp. (B/C¥.5/L.216/ 
Add.&, 21 May, 1957. 


The Economic and Social Council discussed the Report on the World Social 
Situation. It was suggested, in connection with the problem of urbanization 
in Part II of the Report, that the Commission consider: whether the tech- 
niques of community development and aided self-help could be adapted to new 
urban sett Tements; whether social policy should concentrate on retaining 
tightly-knit tribal, ethnic and religious groups in urban areas; and whether 


unified social welfare programs specially designed for work with rural mi- 
grants should be added to existing institutions. 


The problem of rapid population growth was considered. One member en- 
phasized the need for a rate of investment exceeding the rate of population 
growth. Other merbers felt that the alarming aspects of the problem had 
been over-emphasized, and that a solution should be sought through economic 


and social development measures, rather than through measures directly related 
to birth rates. 


One member emphasized the need for a broader review of the spiritual and 
cultural implications of modern technological civilization, described modern 
man's pervasive feeling of anxiety deriving from inability to control his 
material creations, and called for a new humanism. 


Special importance was attributed to the treatment of problems of 
urbanization in the Report. Members disagreed as to the extent to which 
continued urbanization is inevitable, and on the relative advantages of 
urban and rural life. Members generally agresd that measures are needed 
to slow down the present very rapid rate of urbanization in certain of the 
less-developed countries to avoid over-concentration of population in a few 
very large cities, and to bring the rate of industrial development into 
cJoser relationship with urban growth. It was considered that measures to 
lift rural levels of living and make rural life more attractive require as 
much emphasis in urbanization policies as measures applying directly to 
city populations, Decentralization of industries, including the promotion 
of factory industries in small and medium-sized cities and of rural cottage 
industries, was supported; it was noted that if decentralization is to give 
local security of employment and result in social betterment, the decentra- 
lized industries should have a sufficient investment in the locality to be 
reasonably anchored there. 


Some spcakers discussed the need for more effective city planning, and 
of the location of workers' living quarters in the development of new in- 
dustries. Present inadequacy of facilities in the urban centers for 
helping migrants with their problems of assimilation was emphasized. One 
member stated that the provision of social workers to whom migrants could 
turn for information and assistance would be a relatively inexpensive 
measure that might help prevent the breakdowns that often accompany mi - 
gration to cities. 


The extent to which community development techniques employed in rural 
areas could be applied to urban conditions was cited as an important 
probelm deserving further study and experiment. It was also suggested 
that rural populations should be given more information on conditions in 
the cities, particularly on housing shortages and employment opportunities, 
so as to prevent unrealistic expectations and thus reduce the flow of 
migration. 
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Ptess and Publications Division. Technical p. 326 
Assistance Board reports on largest program 
to dace. Records set in government contribu- 4. 
tions and number of experts; 103 countries and 71 
territories aided; ‘solid results’ seen. N.Y., 1957. lOpp. 
(Press release TA/666, 3 June 1957.) 


In reviewing its program for 1956 the report of the Technical Assistance 
Boards reports the recent tendency to lay increasing emphasis on the development 
of national training centers at which studies can be pursued in the home country.. 
Several governments have urged that greater attention be paid to the opening of 


national or regional training institutes which can take full account of local 
conditions. 


Unsatisfactory results in individual country projects were usually due to a 
combination of factors, but mos: projects failing to satisfy expectations were 
_ hampered either by lack of adequate administrative and technical services in the 
country to ensure - followup of the expert's work or by a lack of adequate local 
stgff, equipment or capital investment. This analysis confirms that high priority 
Would be given to stre:gthening the general administrative system in many countries. 
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